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Perhaps an even more important effect of the " 'Forty.
five " was felt in the Highlands. Hitherto the Highlands
had been a land apart in Great Britain. As the Treaty
of Union had spared the andent private law-courts, the
Highland chiefs still had, like the old feudal nobles, ab-
solute power even of life and death over their clansmen,
The Lowlanders on the Highland border had no love of
their Highland neighbours who were given to " lifting"
the cattle of the farmers, who had accordingly to be very
watchful of their property. After the rebellion the
Government strove to put an end to the authority of the
chiefs over their clans; by abolishing all heritable juris-
dictions in Scotland, it took away their powers of judging
their clansmen. The wearing of the tartan was forbidden.
The Highlands came under the same law as the rest
of Scotland. Finally, William Pitt hit on the happy
idea of using Highland valour against the nation's enemies.
He raised Highland regiments from the clans, set their
chiefs to command them, and these soon became as
valuable to George III as they had been dangerous to
George II. Thus by degrees the Highlands were
reduced to order; robbery and cattle lifting from low-
land farms ceased; Highlander and Lowlander lived
quietly side by side; and Scotland, as a whole, gained
in peace and security.